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JESUS' ATTITUDE TOWARD CHURCH AND STATE 



PROFESSOR WILLIAM H. RYDER, D.D. 

Andover Theological Seminary, Cambridge, Mass. 



The change in conception, or, at least, in proportion and emphasis, 
concerning the contribution which Jesus Christ made to the moral 
and spiritual welfare of the world is concentrating attention upon 
questions such as that expressed in the title of this paper. Our 
generation is not so much interested as earlier generations were in the 
questions : What did Jesus Christ do to placate the wrath of God 
against sinners, or to satisfy the divine justice ? How can we make 
his sacrifice avail for our redemption from eternal damnation ? The 
relation of his unique person with the Godhead and his connection 
with the creation and government of the universe are subjects which 
are either ignored or discussed only in lecture-rooms and with some- 
what languid interest. But Jesus, the Christ, the man who lived 
and taught and wrought his works of mercy in Galilee, and died on 
the cross at Jerusalem, is of perennial and constantly increasing 
interest to all men who are striving as he strove, to make human life 
happier, better, and more divine. 

Men are coming to realize more fully, too, that the Christian con- 
ception of human life is of life in a community. Saving one's own 
soul, or saving other people's souls, can hardly be isolated and dis- 
cussed by itself. The solemn and sublime conception of a soul alone 
with God, responsible to him only, and, with the world shut out, 
communing exclusively with him, does not impress itself upon the 
imagination as it once did. We do not think as vividly as our fathers 
did of God, or of our Lord Jesus Christ, enthroned in heaven above, 
looking down on the children of men, and so ordering or changing 
the operations of nature or of grace, as to bless and cheer this soul, or 
to discipline or punish that soul. We think of God in the world's 
order, in the social system, revealing himself to us, and teaching and 
guiding us through the community in which we live. And when 
we ask: What has Jesus, in whom God dwelt supremely, done for 
our redemption? our question often means: What has he done for 
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the redemption of human society ? not : How does he save our indi- 
vidual souls from the evil of this present world? but: How does 
he teach and help us to redeem the world from its evil ? 

It is plain that we cannot answer this question without seeking to 
apprehend as clearly as possible the relation which Jesus took, not 
simply to the individuals whom he sought to help by his counsel and 
strength, but to the institutions of human society amid which he lived. 

We know fairly well what those institutions were, and what attitude 
serious and thoughtful people, among whom Jesus was born and 
lived, held toward those institutions. Palestine was a part of the 
Roman Empire which imposed taxes, preserved order, guarded the 
country against insurrection or invasion, and, in general, controlled 
the civil administration. In Galilee, where Jesus spent the greater 
part of his life, this government was exercised by a son of Herod the 
Great, appointed to his office and sustained in his administration by 
Rome. In Judaea, this power was more directly exercised by a 
Roman procurator. But, according to the Roman policy in dealing 
with conquered and dependent provinces, the institutions which 
existed when the country was conquered and absorbed were permitted 
to continue and to exercise their functions, so far as this was consis- 
tent with the supreme control from Rome. There were, therefore, 
local courts, judges, and constables, and the great court at Jerusalem, 
consisting of Jews and administering Jewish law. Moreover, the 
Jewish people constituted a church, with priests and a cultus, with 
its sacred books, its body of doctrine, its appointed places, times, and 
means for worship and religious instruction. These facts are familiar 
to all, and are mentioned only to prepare the way for the question: 
What was Jesus' attitude toward the civil and ecclesiastical institu- 
tions into which he was born and in which he spent his life ? Did he 
conform to them, did he approve them, or did he condemn and 
seek to change them ? 

If we attempt to answer this question by direct appeal to the 
recorded words and acts of Jesus we shall find it difficult if not impos- 
sible to give a confident answer. Our records of the words of Jesus 
and of events in his life are, in the first place exceedingly meager. 
Tatian's Diatessaron, which combines the four gospels, excluding, 
so far as Tatian discovered them, parallel passages, eovers less than 
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ninety pages in the Ante-Nicene Library, whereas the three genuine 
works of Justin Martyr cover more than one hundred in the same 
series; and eight selected sermons published in the seventh volume 
of Dr. Dwight's edition of Edwards' Works, take almost two hundred 
pages. Jonathan Edwards uttered in three Sundays more words 
than we have in all our gospels. Jesus lived for more than thirty 
years. We cannot doubt that from his early youth he uttered words 
of wisdom upon various relations and duties in life. One story, 
rescued from the silence of his childhood and youth, reveals insight 
and power which must often have found expression. When we ask : 
What was Jesus' attitude toward the civil and ecclesiastical institu- 
tions of his time and country ? we are compelled to admit that we have 
little data for forming an opinion, and that such suggestions as we 
find in the gospels, might be much modified, if we had fuller reports. 

Moreover, the records which we possess were not compiled until 
many years after Jesus had left the earth. They were composed 
probably in places far distant from Palestine, by writers who had 
slight interest in the Jewish state or church. In reporting the words 
of Jesus, and incidents in his life, they do not always agree one with 
the other, and they reveal slight knowledge of the times and places in 
which significant words were uttered or the circumstances or context 
in which they were spoken. 

Recognizing the limitation under which we must prosecute our 
inquiry we may still hope to find some light thrown upon the question 
before us. There are some important features with regard to Jesus' 
attitude toward the institutions under which his life was spent, which 
seem entirely clear. 

In the first place, he was not a revolutionist or iconoclast. There 
is no word or deed in the stories of his life which even remotely sug- 
gests this purpose or temper of mind, and everything in the record, 
which bears upon the question at all, indicates the contrary. His 
influence, so far as it can be traced, supported the spirit of quiet 
submission to the powers that be. Though he claimed to be the 
Messiah who was to redeem Israel, and accepted the title of the Son 
of David, he never encouraged a spirit of rebellion against the Roman 
government, and he never predicted its overthrow, so far as we have 
evidence. No zealous, patriotic Pharisee could ever attach himself 
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to Jesus with the hope that he might lead his followers to successful 
conflict with Rome and to the establishment of the political independ- 
ence or supremacy of Israel. He instructed his followers, when 
required to go a mile with a courier to go two miles; he commanded 
his fellow-countrymen to pay tribute to Caesar so long as they made 
use of Caesar's coinage; he criticized the character of Herod Antipas, 
but he did not attack his government; he submitted to Pilate without 
raising the question of his right to sit upon the judgment seat. 

The same is true of his relation with the subordinate Jewish gov- 
ernment, so far as it had authority. He could say with all sincerity 
I came not to destroy the law but to fulfil it, and he shows by various 
illustrations that the law becomes more imperative and searching 
under his interpretation. His demeanor as a citizen of Galilee was 
quiet, circumspect, respectful to the rulers of the synagogue. He 
sometimes exposed their faults and reproved them, but he never 
denied their right to exercise their official functions. He is reported 
to have said to his Jewish fellow-citizens, when most severely rebuk- 
ing the scribes and Pharisees who held at least a semi-official position: 
"They sit on Moses' seat; all things therefore whatsoever they bid 
you, these do and observe." If these are not precisely the words 
which he uttered they record the impression which his life and teach- 
ing made, for they maintained their place in the tradition long after 
they had ceased to be of immediate significance. When Jesus was 
brought before the highest Jewish tribunal to be adjudged guilty of 
death, he showed no want of respect for the court. Various motives 
may have combined to make him submissive to this unjust and cruel 
judgment, but, taken with expressions which fell from his lips, and 
his attitude in general, it seems to spring, in part at least, from respect 
for duly constituted authorities. 

The same attitude and temper of mind appear in Jesus' treatment 
of ecclesiastical rules and customs, so far as these can be distinguished 
from civil institutions in the administration of Jewish law. Jesus- 
seems to have been punctilious in attending the service and instruc- 
tion of the synagogue; he went to the temple at Jerusalem to the great 
religious festivals: apparently he kept the Sabbath, as prescribed in 
the law, he never annulled or condemned the rite of circumcision, nor,, 
so far as appears, the legal distinctions between the clean and unclean. 
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So strict and faithful had his life been, as a member of the Jewish 
commonwealth and the Jewish church, that his enemies found it 
exceedingly difficult to find a charge which would hold against him, 
and finally had to resort to false, or at least, perverted witnesses. 
After Jesus had closed his life, Peter and the other disciples had no 
idea that Jewish law had been abolished or restricted, and while 
he lay in his tomb the women who had followed him and learned his 
ways, "rested the sabbath day, according to the commandment." 
Yet there was another side to Jesus' teaching and example, and, 
while the simple-minded disciples may not have discovered it, the 
keen-sighted Jewish leaders who rejected and condemned him saw 
it clearly. It was not in his treatment of any specific laws or institu- 
tions or officers of either civil or ecclesiastical government. It was 
rather in his estimate of the relative value of government and the 
governed, of institutions and of men. 

He laid a supreme emphasis upon the value of the human soul, 
which, if consistently carried out is sure, sooner or later, seriously 
to modify or to disintegrate any body of established customs and 
laws. The tendency of government, in either state or church, is 
to exalt law above individual human interests; and the man who 
affirms the supreme value of the individual soul and the equal value 
of all souls before God, may be a very quiet and orderly man, but he 
threatens the stability of any strong and inelastic government. Abra- 
ham Lincoln might proclaim with all emphasis and all sincerity, 
that he stood for the Constitution and for the faithful execution of 
the laws, including even the fugitive-slave law, but the advocates of 
slavery, though their institution was guarded by the Constitution and 
the laws, knew perfectly well that the advocacy of the principle that 
all men were equal before God, must destroy their cherished institu- 
tion. The American missionaries in Turkey may obey every law of 
the Ottoman government and may teach obedience to their converts, 
but the Sultan knows that if the missionary teaches his subjects to 
think their own thoughts and value their own souls, his autocratic 
government cannot be maintained. The Roman Catholic priest 
may regard himself as a loyal and affectionate son of Holy Church, 
while he questions the creeds and teaches his people to think for 
themselves, but the Holy Father sees clearly that that attitude of 
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mind will sooner or later shake the ecclesiastical system from turret 
to foundation. Jesus did not discuss the requirements of the Jewish 
law as Paul did, but in his proclamation of the fatherhood of God 
and the equal value of souls before God, he laid the foundation of 
Paul's repudiation of the specific institutes of the law. Indeed, he 
sometimes came very near proclaiming the Pauline inference. When 
he repudiates the binding force of pharisaic tradition, he rejects what 
serious and thoughtful Pharisees had found necessary to secure obed- 
ience to the law; when he proclaims that God wishes for mercy and 
not sacrifice, and when he appeals from the Mosaic law back to the 
underlying will and love of God, he is sowing seeds whose growth 
will shatter the law, as a growing vine will absorb the mortar and 
disintegrate the wall over which it spreads its luxuriant branches. 
There is nothing more destructive of fixed and rigid systems than 
vigorous life. Jesus came that men might have life and have it 
abundantly and in ministering to that life he imperiled the existing 
institutions of his country and his age, and all institutions of church 
or state, which cannot submit to the growth and change which free 
and intelligent life demands. 

But, further, Jesus taught a doctrine of social life which must 
shatter or change all established organizations. "Thou shalt love 
the Lord withall thy heart, and thy neighbor as thyself," is not con- 
sistent with the permanence of a monarchical or aristocratic govern- 
ment, either in the state or the church. This fundamental principle 
of Christianity, upon which all the law and the prophets rest, as 
the Founder of Christianity taught, may enter any society and begin 
to exert its influence within any conceivable political, industrial, or 
ecclesiastical system. It does not demand that the way be prepared 
for it by a wise or just reorganization of society, and it sometimes 
develops in beautiful and fruitful forms under the shadow of absolu- 
tism and tyranny. But it cannot be generally accepted and practiced 
without resolving the society in which it lives and flourishes into a 
democracy in spirit if not in form. A benevolent despotism, if such 
a thing ever exists, must destroy itself. It develops a society in which 
not only the good of all is sought, but in which, also, each member 
is seeking the good of all, and that is the spirit of a true democracy. 
There must be freedom for service, and that involves the freedom 
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of each member of the society to find and hold the place in which 
he can render the largest service. Rigid laws, unyielding creeds, 
fixed orders in the social system cannot maintain themselves in a 
community where universal love prevails. And Jesus Christ, while 
he lived in gentle and peaceful submission to a foreign government, 
and yielded respect and obedience to the rulers of his own people, 
and faithfully observed the institutions of the religion in which he 
was born and reared, was planting and cultivating in the hearts of 
the humble people whom he taught and inspired with new views of 
God and duty, a principle which must wreck the exclusive church 
to which he belonged and break down the barriers with which law- 
givers and leaders had hedged in that peculiar people, and nursed and 
stimulated their patriotism and their pride; and which must go beyond 
that and dissolve the mighty Roman Empire and change the concep- 
tion of society and government in all the world. Jesus said little or 
nothing about this, so far as we can learn; how fully it defined itself 
in his own thought or formed a part of his conscious mission we can- 
not know, but the fruitful germ of a new social life was in his teach- 
ing, and, after these centuries, we can now see what that was, and 
how irresistibly it must transform the whole order of society. 

Jesus often spoke of the kingdom of God, and the conception 
expressed in these words pervaded his teaching and, doubtless, influ- 
enced profoundly his own attitude toward the organizations of the 
society in which he lived. From the limited and imperfect record 
of his teaching preserved for us, it is difficult to determine his concep- 
tion of the form which this kingdom would assume. There is some 
uncertainty as to whether he thought of it as already present in his 
ministry, or as a blessing deferred to the future; as destined to develop 
mainly through the quiet growth of universal love, which he had 
implanted in human society, or to come suddenly in a cataclysm; 
whether it would displace the organizations which it found in church 
and state, or exist simply as an imperium in imperio; whether it was 
coming immediately, within a generation, or might be long deferred; 
whether it was from the beginning universal, or was to begin its sway 
within a limited region. These, and similar questions we may not 
be able to answer. But we know that, in his conception, its control- 
ling and formative principle was in this union, already considered 
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of the recognition of the dignity and worth of the soul, its right, there- 
fore, to freedom for growth and service, and of the joyful duty of 
cultivating and practicing universal and impartial love. It is plain, 
therefore, that the kingdom of God, however or whenever it may 
come, and whatever attitude it may take toward the world's order 
which it finds, must promote a true democracy in church and state, 
so far as church and state continue to exist. 

In the report of the trial of Jesus given in the Fourth Gospel, he 
says to Pilate: "My kingdom is not of this world; if my kingdom 
were of this world, then would my servants fight, that I should not 
be delivered to the Jews." This argument seemed to Pilate conclu- 
sive. This Roman officer could see no possible danger threatening 
his government or the peace of his province in a man who simply 
said that he was a king and was establishing a kingdom, but had no 
army to support his claims; he therefore reported to the Jews: "I 
find no crime in him." But those Jewish leaders had clearer fore- 
sight than their Roman ruler. They knew that this quiet, gentle 
man, who had no arms or soldiers, and had no thought of supplying 
himself with these means by which earthly governments are secured 
and maintained, threatened their control and the order for which 
they stood, far more seriously than a Judas of Galilee with his armed 
insurrectionists. 

When some devoted leader today teaches people to submit to 
hardship with cheerfulness and to injustice with patience, but to 
make the most possible of their own souls and to strengthen the bonds 
of ministering love which bind them together, he is preparing them to 
revolutionize the society in which they live far more certainly and 
radically than those who cultivate the sense of wrong and the spirit 
of resistance. 

And what a Christ-like man does in his inferior measure, Jesus 
Christ is doing in his supreme measure. He is turning the world upside 
down, by that irresistible force which comes from cultivating the intel- 
ligence and character of those who seek to be members of his kingdom, 
and by binding them into the fellowship of universal love and service. 

Our conclusion, then, is that Jesus was both a conformist and a 
nonconformist. He accepted and he taught his followers to accept 
the conditions under which they lived. He lived in communion with 
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the religious order in which he was born and to which he was dedicated 
by his parents. He submitted to the rulers and the laws, even when 
they pronounced an unjust judgment and inflicted an unrighteous 
penalty. He excited no insurrection, he uttered no rebellious word. 
So far as the record of his teaching gives evidence, he did not instruct 
his disciples to organize another church or to reform or revolutionize 
the civil government. We are told that he assured Peter that upon 
the rock of his person or his confession he would build his church. 
But this assurance left no impression on Peter's mind or the minds of 
his fellow-disciples that they were to withdraw from the religious 
organization of the Jewish people. He predicted persecution and 
death for his followers at the hand of the government, but he made 
no suggestion that they should resist, or abandon their country. He 
and his followers belonged to the quiet in the land. 

Yet he was inculcating views of life and principles of action which, 
if they were accepted and put in practice, must either radically trans- 
form or else disintegrate, the civil and religious organizations of the 
nation and the world. These forces have been operative on the earth 
for many years. They have revealed their nature and proved their 
power; but it may be many a century yet before they convert the world 
or even the church of Christ into that perfect, spiritual democracy 
for which we pray whenever we say: "Thy kingdom come." 



